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JACKALS’ OPALS 
By Epwarp C. Ecuots 
University of Alabama 
“Have you the opals of the jackals?” 
“No, but my father has the enamels 
of the leases.” 
—Stephen Leacock, 
Parlez-vous Francais? 
T FIRST GLANCE—indeed 
Ax second, fourth, or fortieth 
glance—the exercise sentences 
in the average language textbook 
seem merely disjunctive bits of harm- 
less trivia, laboriously contrived to 
illustrate vocabulary and syntax, no 
matter how ridiculous the result. No- 
where is this concept of pure func- 
tion more strikingly exemplified than 
in that classic sentence which ap- 
peared in a once-popular German 
grammar: “The Italian shoemaker has 
purchased an Egyptian antelope from 
the Andalusian merchant.” 
Actually, this obsession with syn- 
tax is by no means the whole story 
of the exercises. For if chance topics 
be pursued from lesson to lesson, little 
connected stories will often emerge, 
drenched with drama, saturated with 
social significance, even sodden with 
S*X! Too long have these additional 
textual dividends gone unharvested; 
it is the purpose of this paper to lay 
bare the wealth of unmined material 
that lies hidden in the daily lesson 
exercises. That such a literary treas- 
ure trove has not been previously 
detected need occasion little surprise; 
the failure is undoubtedly due to the 
cumulative anaesthetic effect of one 
sv ntactical scrapheap after another. 
From the pages of a well-known 
textbook for first-year Latin, in the 
Latin sentences of the author him- 
self, let us unfold the stirring saza 
of Miles Inglorius, a typical atypical 
Roman citizen-draftee. 
What an extraordinary career Miles 
1. hacked out for himself the 
Famous Fighting Tenth! His initial 
appearance in the vasty field of les- 
son sentences marks him as at least 
a minor man of distinction. No 
sooner had the new recruits had their 
tempers tested, as attested by “quam 
celerrime ea nocte animos novorum 
militum temptavimus,” apparently a 
common camp custom, than Miles I. 
was accorded a signal honor. Since 
in civilian life Miles I. had been em- 
ployed as a cloaca-pipe-fitter, he was 
instantly assigned extra duty as cen- 
tury- -tubicen. There is War to the 
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The Council of the American Class- 
ical League has arranged to hold the 
1950 Latin Institute of the League 
at Haverford College, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania, on June 15, 16, and 17. 
Classicists representing a wide geo- 
graphical area will present an inter- 
esting program designed to be partic- 
ularly helpful to classical teachers at 
both the high school and the college 
level. The personnel of the program 
committee is as follows: Mars M. 
Westington, Chairman, Walter R. 
Agard, Carolyn Bock, Juanita 
Downes, Fred $. Dunham, Franklin 
B. Krauss, Lillian B. Lawler, Henry 
C. Montgomery, Jonah W. D. Skiles, 
Laura Voelkel, and Emilie Margaret 
White. A local committee under the 
chairmanship of Professor Raymond 
T. Ohl is bending every effort to 
make our visit to Haverford’s at- 
tractive campus an enjoyable one. A 
more detailed statement will appear 
in a later issue of Tue CLassicat Ourt- 
Look. Watch for it. 


North, a battle rages. Who will win? 
Only the author is calm. “Si Romani 
pugnabant. pares hostibus semper 
crant” (Condition of Arrogant Fact). 
The entire camp is on edge. Miles I. 
is sitting in front of his tent, plumbing 
the depths of his new res-publica- 
issue tuba, when in gallops the 72- 
tius, riding his equus, waving his 
nuntius! The dux orders it read to 
him. Victory again! What more 
natural than to order the first trumpet 
to loose the happy tidings? How 
fortunate that Miles I. was right there, 
raring to blow! Wetting his lips, 
with eves of the dux upon him, “miles 
tuba decimae legioni victoriam nun- 
tiavit.” And that is how, many, many 
vears ago, before you were born, they 
first brought the good news from 
Gaul to Aquileia! 

After this fortunate and fortuitous 
introduction to military life and the 
dux, Miles I. is sent to bugle school, 
for the dux was not entirely pleased 
by the tiro’s blast. For a number of 
lessons, while meaty portions of 
grammar are placed before the stu- 
dent, Miles I. is busy with basic. And 
when the time comes for the tirones 
to be issued their permanent gladii, 
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the dux calls Miles |. forward to re- 
ceive his sword from the dux’s own 
hands. In an impressive candlelight 
ceremony, “telum bono militi a duce 
dabatur.” 

Just how bonus the miles has be- 
come in these few pages is amply 
illustrated by a little incident that 
takes place on a routine training hike. 
The legion halts for a ten-minute rest 
by a vineyard, and, in a trice, the 
whole legion, with the exception of 
the dux and the miles, inseparable 
grammatical pair, are off to the vines, 
gobbling grapes. The miser agricola 
naturally protests and acquires a few 
large lumps on his caput. He makes 
his way to where the dux and the 
mules are resting and lodges formal 
complaint. The author then fatuously 
observes: “Aut miles aut dux cui 
periculum nuntiatum est negotium in- 
termittet.” The dux has a go at it first, 
but he cannot make himself heard 
over the ceaseless patter of grape- 
skins on the grass. Shrugging his 
shoulders, the dux says to the farmer: 
“Pueri pucri erunt!” At this critical 
point, Miles I. steps into the breach. 
He raises tuba to labia and blows a 
blast. Iron discipline prevails, and in ~ 
a second trice the legion is back on 
the march, lustily singing, accom- 
panied by Miles on the tuba, that 
favorite marching song of the Roman 
legions the Mediterranean over: “In 
laboravi aquaeductu . . .” Obviously 
we have here no ordinary miles! 


But the rough equus-play in the 
camp when the day’s work is done, 
the gleeful shouts of “Dolebitis!” at 
the unhappy batches of newer re- 
cruits, these are not the whole of the 
legionnaire’s life. In the Roman 
Legion, as everyone knows, it is the 
fighting that counts, and Miles I. 
soon to start accumulating pa- 
triotic lumps. 


After a march lasting several les- 
sons, Miles Inglorius arrives in Gaul. 
Almost immediately he is in action of 
sorts. “Tara! Tara!” It is the dread 
alarm of attack! Up leaps Miles 1! 
Still dark! He snatches up his beloved 
tuba and his sword and stumbles out 
of the tent. “Blaaaat!” he blows, then 
shouts at a fleeing figure: “Whicha- 
way did they go?” The fleeing figure 
stops fleeing and grabs Miles’s sword. 
A metallic “Wham!” and Miles 1. 
gingerly disengages the mouthpiece 
of his tuba from his glottis. Trumpe- 
ter tragedy! “Miles quattuor dentes 
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in recenti proelio  quarta  vigilia 
amusit. 
Alas for incisors, essential for 
bugling, 


Lost on the field on that first 
night in Gaul... 

—Tragic Fragment from 
Unknown Poet 

While on a convalescent leave, last- 
ing some twenty-five pages, suggest- 
ing some extensive maxillary involve- 
ment, while he is learning to gum his 
gruel (Cf. R. Graves, 1, Claudius, 
page 187), Miles |. is befriended by 
a wealthy munitions manufacturer, 
who wines him and dines him, within 
his dental limits, of course, and gen- 
erously sees to it that he gets what 
every soldier would traditionally give 
his eyeteeth for. (Miles I. is consid- 
ered to qualify, under the rule that 
four incisors equal two eyeteeth, un- 
less one of the incisors is false, in 
which case there is a ten-yard penalty 
and the ball goes over to the oppos- 
ing side.) Before Miles I. departs, 
we are assured, “telum alacri militi 
a viro dabitur.” The appending of 
alacer to Miles |. confirms a grow- 
ing suspicion, this is the original 
alacer castor! 

Shortly after his return to the 
Tenth, this alacrity adds further to 
Miles’s patriotic lumps. A battle im- 
pends, a big one, one sure to be 
fought “diu atque acriter in summo 
monte,” and Miles I. tingles with 
anticipation, determined to plunge 
into the thick of it, no matter what 
the detriment to his accoutrements. 
This is the time to win his spurs. . . 
But what's this? Oh no, not again! 
Alas, too, for accoutrements! Far 
from winning his spurs, “pedes vul- 
neratus in medio proelio duos digitos 
amisit.” No need to ask who the 
pedes is. Come out from behind that 
infantry label, Old Impetuous, we 
know you! First four teeth, and now 
two toes! In heaven’s name, how long 
is this martial paring to continue? 
But, praise Jove, Miles’s textual en- 
listment is by now virtually com- 
pleted. 

Before the end of the book, how- 
ever, Miles I. is called upon once 
more to demonstrate those qualities 
which have unfortunately made him 
what he is. Five pages after the toes- 
episode, foot still swathed in band- 
ages, Limpy is back to the front. The 
Tenth is on the march again, when 
they are stopped by an unknown 
river. It is late in the afternoon, and 
the legion knows from experience 
that if it can stall for a bit, it can 
avoid a pre-bedtime soaking. When, 
igitur, the dux calls for a volunteer 
to lead them across, he is confident 
that no man would be fool enough 


to subject the legion to an unneces- 
sary drenching and brave its subse- 
quent wrath. But he has reckoned 
without Limpy. There is a thumping 
on the sod, and Limpy, flushed with 
shame for his non-volunteering fel- 
low-legionnaires, steps forward, sa- 
lutes, and lisps through his four-tooth 
gap: “Id voluntate faciam!” The 
legion groans with appreciation. 
Under the circumstances, the dux 
can only grant permission, but he ts 


CALL FOR 
SUMMER COURSES 

For several years the May issue of 
THe CrassicaL Ovurtook has con- 
tained lists of summer courses in 
Latin, Greek, ancient history and 
civilization, ancient art, archaeology, 
classical literature in translation, lin- 
guistics, general language, and the 
teaching of high-school Latin, which 
were being planned by various col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country. Copy for the May, 1950, 
issue must be in by March first. Mem- 
bers of college faculties who can sup- 
ply lists of projected summer courses 
by that date are earnestly requested 
to send them to the Editor, Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Please 
do not send catalogues. 


heard to observe rather cattily to 
nearby Jegati: “Peritissimum militem 
spectatis qui ob vires conscriptus est.” 
The Jegati titter dutifully. All right, 
dux! You were expecting maybe a 
legion of Solons? 

Limpy steps up to the high bank, 
and several of his comzites, in what 
might be termed excess of zeal, shove 
him over the edge, and he bruises his 
leg badly on the rocks below. Limpy 
glares up his gratitude, then wades in. 
At the second step, he sinks from 
sight in a deep drop-off, and the 
legion, ever responsive to a display 
of raw courage, cheers madly. Sev- 
eral of the more foresighted begin to 
look around for soft spots to bed 
down in. But Limpy bobs up, buoy- 
ant as any cork, and there is a chorus 
of curses and a_ shaking aloft of 
clenched fists at the treachery of the 
river god. Limpy creeps on and the 
water creeps up. But Limpy is half- 
way across, and the water begins to 
recede. Suddenly there is a shower 
of stones splashing all around him. 
One bounces off his head after in- 
flicting a nasty scalp wound. Limpy 
staggers. The legion holds its breath, 
hopefully. Limpy recovers and plows 
ahead, finally clambering up on the 
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opposite shore dimly seen. Tears can 
be seen in the eyes of some of Limpy’s 
comiites. 

Nothing for it now but to wave the 
reluctant legion into the river. On 
the other shore it beds down in a 
bog, wetly, for an uncomfortable 
night. So grateful is the legion for 
Limpy'’s efforts on its behalf that 
next morning there is a six-tooth gap 
where there were but four before. 

It was brought out by the Board 
of Inquiry, sitting on the stone- 
shower, that a company of. slingers, 
notoriously “trigger-happy,” had 
loosed the barrage to protect Limpy 
when someone shouted, “Pristis!”” In 
a special lecture, the Education and 
Information Jegatus pointed out that 
there are no pristes in Gallic inland 
waters, and someone must have re- 
ported what he had not seen as if he 
had seen it. This gave rise to con- 
siderable laughter, and the incident 
was officially closed, as was the 
wound in Miles’s scalp, but with 
more stitches. 


The lesson exercise records the 
whole heroic episode in a brief sen- 
tence, which finally recognizes the 
real worth of the man, and at the 
same time neatly illustrates the De- 
scriptive Genitive (G.-L. 365, 2; A. 
345, b; B. 203, 2; H.-B. 355; H. 440, 
3): “Miles, vir magnae virtutis, ped- 
ites trans flumen quinque pedum al- 
titudine duxit.” What a picture! Old 
Limpy, less four teeth at the fourth 
watch, two toes in the middle of the 
battle, bravely leading the legion 
through the five-foot river, still mud- 
dling through, as the British have it 
—and, come to think of it, they're 
welcome to it. 

Down, now, falls the curtain on a 
distinguished soldier, who, like Alex- 
ander, may well weep for the lack 
of an adequate chronicler. Some 
scholars assert that we have here in- 
cidents in the early career of P. S. 
Baculus, whom Caesar cites so often, 
but they ignore the obvious fact that 
Baculus was of the Twelfth, Miles I. 
demonstrably of the Tenth. 


The most competent authorities are 
in agreement that Miles Inglorius does 
appear in Caesar, but not as Baculus. 
In the Fourth Book, when the entire 
invasion force is being held up for 
the lack of a man with the courage 
to leap into the unplumbed channel, 
who steps forward to test the depth 
but the aquilifer of the Tenth! Surely 
this aquilifer can be none other than 
Old Impetuous, still the alacer castor. 
He strides over the side for the glory 
of his beloved dux, successfully takes 
the water near Dover, and is re- 
warded with one of his commander’s 
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rare bits of direct discourse: “Desi- 
lite... 
Ave atque vale, veterane! Teeth 


and toes in Gaul, and now, perhaps, 
a heap of mouldering old bones in 
Britannia, actual words recorded for 
all second-year Latin students—what 
more satistving cygai cantus could 
any wiles emeritus hope for? 

All in all, can it be that the wages 
of syntax, too, is progressive rigor 
mortis? 


eS 
SUMMER SESSIONS IN 
CLASSICAL LANDS 

The American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens and the Bureau of 
University Travel have agreed to con- 
duct the Summer Session of the 
School in Athens as a joint enter- 
prise this year. The Session will be- 
gin June 28, 1950, and end August 
g, and will be under the Directorship 
of Louis FE. Lord, President of the 
Bureau of University Travel. As in 
the past, the Summer Session in 
Athens is open to graduates of Amer- 
ican and Canadian colleges and to un- 
dergraduates who satisfy the Director 
of their competence to benefit by the 
Session. 

At present, conditions in Greece 
are such that all the classical sites— 
Delphi, Corinth and the Argolid, 
Sparta, Messene, Olympia, Thermo- 
pylae, etc—may be visited. The 
Session will be followed by a cruise 
of the Greek islands; Istanbul, Troy, 
Ephesus, Rhodes, Cyprus, and Crete 
will be included. Membership in the 
cruise is strictly limited, but places 
will be reserved for all members of 
the Summer Session who desire to 
participate in it. The Summer Ses- 
sion will sail June g on the Nea 
Hellas. The cost of the Session, ex- 
cluding ocean passage but including 
all trips, will be $490. For additional 


information apply to Louis E. Lord, 
Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd 
St., Newton 58, Mass. 

The 1950 Summer Session of the 
American Academy in Rome will be 
conducted by Professor Henry T. 
Rowell, of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It will run for six weeks, 
from July to to August 18. Mem- 
bership will be limited. All appli- 
cations must be received by Miss 
Mary T. Williams, at the American 
Academy in Rome office, 1o1 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., by 
March 1, 1950. As in the past, the 
work of the Session will include a 
study of the topography and monu- 
ments of Rome and nearby sites. It 
is hoped that at the end of the Ses- 
sion arrangements may be made for 
students who wish to do so to visit 
the antiquities in and around Naples 
and Pompeii, under the guidance of 
distinguished scholars. 

This being Holy Year, already 
there are waiting lists for steamship 
reservations to Italy. The Academy 
has been able to secure space for the 
summer students on the Vulcania, 
sailing from New York June 27, and 
on the Saturnia, returning from Na- 
ples August 30. The steamship line, 
however, wants specific names and 
addresses in March, so that unused 
space may be turned over to persons 
on the waiting list. 

Scholarships for the Summer Ses- 
sion in Athens or Rome are offered 
by various classical associations, 
among them the Classical Association 
of New England, the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, the Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West 
and South, the New Jersey Classical 
Association, and the Ohio Classical 
Conference. Members of these asso- 
ciations may obtain further informa- 
tion from their officers. 
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LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS | 


A READING EXPERIMENT 


Mrs. Evelyn Rieke, of Southern 
Illinois University, writes: 

“So much has been written lately 
about changing the second year of 
Latin from just Caesar to something 
else that last year a class of mine 
experimented with a new idea and 
found it most satisfying. 

“One chapter of Caesar’s Gallic 
War was assigned each day for the 
class to prepare for the next recita- 
tion. After this had been translated 
in class, three or four other chapters 
were read at sight with the teacher’s 
help. In this way several of Caesar's 
campaigns were read in a few weeks. 

“The class was delighted with Cae- 
sar—much more so than any class 
within the teacher’s memory. On 
one occasion, when an opportunity 
to play the Principal Part Card Game 
was given, several members of the 
class suggested that we continue 
translating instead. The whole class 
readily agreed that translating Caesar 
Was much more interesting! As the 
Principal Part Card Game has always 
been a favorite diversion in our Latin 
classes, the teacher was completely 
amazed that the class preferred to 
translate. The only explanation which 
could be found was that, by covering 
several chapters each day, we were 
keeping the interest in the story alive. 

“As we offer only two years of 
Latin in our school, the teacher 
planned to introduce the class to 
other Latin writers in the latter part 
of the second year. The last six weeks 
of the semester were reserved for 
writers other than Caesar. Another 
vear a different division of time might 
be made. Mimeographed sheets with 
quotations from Vergil, Cicero, Ovid, 
etc., were given each pupil. These 
lines were read each day while the 
class was studying a particular author. 
The assignment was to learn what 
could be found about the writer, and 
to memorize the quotations. In the 
meantime, the teacher read whole 
books or parts of each author in Eng- 
lish or, occasionally, in Latin, At the 
end of the study of each writer, the 
class recited the memorized lines and 
discussed the ‘research’ which had 
been done on the writer. 

“For example, when Cicero was in- 
troduced, the class was given copies 
of the first two paragraphs of the 
first oration against Catiline. The 
class listened to the teacher read the 
paragraphs; then the class read them 
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together, in Latin. Each day for two 
weeks the teacher read several of 
Cicero’s orations and two of his let- 
ters to the class, in English. 

“For introducing Vergil’s Aeneid, 
the first nine lines of Book Il were 
used. John Dryden's translation of 
the Aeneid was used for class read- 
ing. Most of Books Il, IV, and VI 
were read to the class, in this trans- 
lation. 

“The idea for this experiment was 
suggested by the address of Pro- 
fessor Walter R. Agard at the Illinois 
Classical Conference in Chicago on 
February 25, 1949. Professor Agard 
described a similar course, which he 
teaches on the college level. 

“High school students, too, are 
capable of appreciation. If the en- 
thusiasm of my class is any indication 
of success, the revised second year of 
Latin has been an improvement over 
‘straight Caesar.” There were no com- 
plaints about the memory work, and 
there was great enjoyment evident 
for each selection read.” 

A JANUARY PROGRAM 

Miss Estella Kwne, Chairman of the 
National Committee on the Junior 
Classical League, writes of an inter- 
esting January program: 

“The JCL chapter at Paris, Texas, 
reports that at their January meeting 
iast year the members were greeted 
at the door and urged to cross the 
threshold with their right foot, to 
bring good luck throughout the year. 
As part of the program, a member 
explained the significance of the signs 
of the zodiac. Then another member 
acted as ‘fortune-teller, and told in 
rhyme the fortunes of all those pres- 
ent. In harmony with the chapter’s 
tradition, each member was given a 
piece of candy to make the New 
Year sweet, a candle to make it bright, 
a penny to make it prosperous.” 

MOTTOES 

Miss Essie Hill, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Chairman of the National 
Committee on Latin Clubs, writes: 

“The Latin club of Central High 
School, Kansas City, Mo., is named 
Aquiliferi. At a meeting last year 
each member was presented with a 
brochure bearing the Latin mottoes 
of various States. This brochure was 
made by one of the students as his 
entry in the Printing Educational 
Contest; it won him first prize.” 


WE ARE COPYRIGHTED 


Readers are asked to note that THe 
CrassicaL OutLook is copyrighted. 
Material from its pages may not be 
reproduced in mimeographed, printed, 
or any other form without the written 
permission of the Editor. The copy- 


righting was necessitated by various 
circumstances beyond the control of 
the Editors. However, there is no in- 
tent to hamper teachers in the use of 
our material. Please refer any prob- 
lem which you may have in this con- 
nection to the Editor. 
IN PHILOLOGOS CARMEN 
INVECTIVUM—SIVE DE 
CAUSIS CORRUPTAE 
POESEOS 
Epwir R. Paccius 
Annae Arbori Michiganensium 
Arguimentum 
(1) Viri nimium docti canones veren- 
tur metricos, ipsam artem lyricam 
despiciunt, (IL) quam alii homunculi, 
dum limae laborem detrectant, cor- 
rumpunt, 
“Quorsum haec tempora perditique 
mores? 
Nemo est qui miseros amet pocetas! 
Graeci cur fugitant, latent Latini? 
Quid censes? Age, dic, Camena 
clauda!” 
Haec clamaram ego; Musa_vix 
morata, 
Passis crinibus, incipit profart: 
“Ignoras tua saecla, qui queraris 
Nunc totam veterum latere turbam. 
Ne speraveris hune scholasticorum 
Proventum studiosum et eruditum, 
Quem saecla adtulerint tenebricosa, 
Sese muneribus lyrae daturum: 
Despectant sed enim meram* 
poesin, 
Oderunt virides novosque vates, 
Nos rident Heliconias sorores. 
Tractant lemmata, Raineri papyros, 
Textus, ostraca, chartulas, lacunas, 
Incunabula, codices Athoos, 
Membranas, academicos libellos; 
Scrutanturque Theses, Notas, 
Parerga, 
Strenas, Symbola, Disputationes, 
Scripta, Stromata, Syllogas, 
Corollas, 
Adversaria, Lucubrationes. 
Quid dicam numeros modosque 


vocis? 
Norunt, tam bene quam puella 
matrem, 


Atque omnes digitis et aure callent, 

Spondaeos, logaoedicos, iambos, 

Ac ‘systemata’ longa ‘dochmiorum.’ 

Sicut Reizius, Atticae tragoedos 

Aiunt composuisse ‘Reizianos.’ 

(Quis credat, nisi Apella 
Flaccianus? ) 

Nos tot quisquilias ineptiasque 

Haud flocci facimus novem 
sorores.” 

Tandem obmutuit ore nympha 
presso. 

Aures praebueram tacens acutas, 

Mox rupi gemitum silentiumque: 

“Quid suades igitur, Numae 
magistra? 
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Delectat pedibus modos Phalaeci 
Plures claudere, pauca_perpolire; 
Nam vidi meliora, et haec probavi, 
Quamquam deteriora sum secutus. 
Monstra, quid faciam!” Illa ait, 
“Quiescas.” 
*Gull. (Sitzb. der brobdingnagischen 
Akad, der Wiss. zu Lilliputz): novam. 
eS bees ie 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 
FOR SENIORS 


By Mary Jounston 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


Is THE spring of 1932, President 


McClelland, of MacMurray Col- 

lege, suggested to the Faculty that 
the various departments form plans 
for independent study for Seniors. 
This plan was put into effect in the 
fall of 1932. In the first year it was 
experimental, and optional for the de- 
partments and for the Seniors. Then 
the plan became a requirement for 
graduation in most departments. De- 
tails were left to be worked out in 
each department, according to the 
subject matter handled, the tastes and 
wishes of each student, and so on. In 
this way the plan has been continued, 
and last spring a committee of the 
Faculty studying the work as carried 
out in the departments agreed that 
such latitude was right and proper, 
that no general plan could or should 
be laid down, and that the depart- 
ments should continue to form their 
own plans of work. 

In general this means that a student 
in her Junior year, more rarely in the 
Sophomore year, chooses with the 
advice of the head of her department 
a subject that appeals to her. This 
is either something not included in 
the courses given in the department 
or a continuation of work begun in 
or suggested by some course that she 
has taken or matter included in a 
course that she has not taken but 
which she can thus supply. A plan 
that she may follow is outlined, and 
the topic or project is developed, as 
a rule, in a paper or a series of papers 
to be submitted as her Senior Thesis. 
When these have been accepted by 
her department, she takes the senior 
examinations given by that depart- 
ment. The number and scope of these 
is determined by each department. 
They are usually written examina- 
tions, but in some departments one 
or more may be oral, as for instance 
in the departments of Modern Lan- 
guages and Speech. The students are 
apt to refer to this independent work 
as the “concentration” (although it is 
not organized as that term is usually 
understood), and to their depart- 
mental examinations as “comprehen- 
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sives” (although they are not neces- 
sarily comprehensive in scope). This 
work is part of the regular work of 
the Senior year, and is not a substitute 
for the usual courses. 

In the department of Latin the stu- 
dent chooses either some _ favorite 
author, of whose work she has read 
some part, or some author whom she 
wishes to study but in whose work 
she has had no courses. For instance, 
a student who had read nothing of 
Cicero in high school chose to study 
a group of orations, including those 
against Catiline. A student who had 
had no Vergil—and there are now 
too many such—chose to work on 
the first six books of the Aeneid. 
Another who had read part of the 
Aeneid chose the last six books. One 
chose the Georgics; her particular 
topic was “The Georgics and an 
Illinois Farm.” One who had read no 
Catullus chose him as her author. One 
who had read most of the Odes of 
Horace chose Horace, and read the 
rest of his works. 

Next, a general plan of work is laid 
out and given to the student, with a 
brief bibliography which she is to 
supplement by investigating the ma- 
terial in the library as she reads. 
Topics for her papers are suggested 
in conference with her. If she seems 
to need it, suggestions for handling 
material are given her. She is advised 
to read Professor Walton B. Me- 
Daniel’s article, “Self-Instruction, 
with Special Reference to Catullus,” 
in Classical Weekly 11, 81-84. As a 
rule she has conferences with her 
adviser over each paper. 

In every case she studies the his- 
tory of the period in which her 
author lived, to place him in_ the 
proper background and to under- 
stand, so far as possible, the effect of 
political events and social and literary 
surroundings upon his life and work. 
This is always the first paper of her 
study. 

The literature of the pericd, so far 
as it is known, the contemporary 
writers and their work, their condi- 
tions of work, their relations with 
her author if they had any, are ex- 
plored in another paper. 

The life of the author is studied 
from the sources, when that can be 
done conveniently. In some cases, as 
in that of Cicero, the source material 
is too abundant. In such cases she 
must use the biographies, and illus- 
trate from her reading of the author’s 
work. This forms another paper. 

Her own discussion of the author’s 
work, or of that part of it which 
forms her own project, is worked out 
in another paper. There may be a 
paper comparing his work, or some 


part of it, with that of another 
author in the same field, as, for in- 
stance, comparing the epigrams of 
Catullus with those of Martial. 

The influence of an author on later 
literature may be shown in another 
paper, as by comparing the Phormio 
ot Terence with Moliére’s Les Four- 
beries de Scapin. There are usually 
seven or eight papers. 

Not all of the studies have followed 
this pattern. Two students have 


CONTEST CLOSING 
Readers are reminded that this 
years Verse Writing Contest will 
close on February 1. Entries may be 
sent to Prof. Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
ra 695 Park Avenue, New York 
, N. Y.; to Prof. W. L. Carr, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 29, 
Ky.; or to Prof. Konrad Gries, 
Queens College, Flushing, L. 1, New 
York. The rules of the contest may 
be found in our November issue, 
page 16. 


worked on Pliny’s Letters. To one 
was assigned a list of letters not 
found in the annotated English edi- 
tions, for study and annotation. The 
other student worked out a series of 
inscriptions in Dessau referring to 
Pliny and to persons mentioned in 
his letters. In all cases, however, the 
background papers are written on the 
history of the period in which the 
author lived, the literature of the 
period, and the author's life and 
works. 

In the Latin Department I give two 
senior examinations. The first is on 
the history ot Latin literature. There 
is no separate course in that subject, 
and the student must prepare for the 
examination by studying and organiz- 
ing material from courses that she 
has taken, filling in gaps for herself. 
This examination has been given for 
the last twenty years, beginning be- 
fore the formation of the general 
plans for independent work and sen- 
lor examinations. When I thought 
of the sort of examinations that must 
be taken by graduate students, it 
seemed to me wrong that students 
should be allowed to graduate from 
college without having had prepara- 
tion in taking any but course exam- 
inations. The first senior examina- 
tion then was planned on the model 
of similar examinations given for the 
Master’s degree in graduate schools, 
but was adjusted to college Seniors. 
Similar Senior examinations have been 
given in our Department of French, 
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with the addition of an oral and an 
aural examination. This first examina- 
tion has been required of all students 
who had “majored” in the Latin De- 
partment, or of all who, perhaps “ma- 
joring” in another department, wished 
to claim a Latin “major” for teaching. 
When the plan for independent work 
was organized, an examination was 
added on the students own field. 
This is based on the plan of work 
outlined for her study of the material 
covered by her papers. One student 
said that she did not like to write 
papers, and that she preferred not to 
write those suggested. “Very well, 
Doris,” I said, “You need not write 
the papers. They are planned to help 
you organize your work for your ex- 
amination, but if you prefer not to 
write them, do your reading over 
your field, and then take the examina- 
tion at the end as usual.” “I think,” 
said Doris, “that I will write the 
papers.” She did. 

In general this work is so planned 
as to be the equivalent in credit hours 
of a three-hour course for one semes- 
ter, even though it has been spread 
over two or three semesters. Often 
a student does a large part of her 
reading in the vacation between her 
Junior and Senior years. 

Students have asked, “Suppose | 
fail in the examination? What would 
happen?” “You and I would be ter- 
ribly embarrassed,” I reply, “so 1 
certainly hope that you will not fail. 
However, no student of this depart- 
ment has failed as yet, and you should 
be ready as the ‘others were when 
the time comes.” 

Another question has been as to 
how long the examinations last. The 
student chooses the day on which she 
wishes to write each one, and is ad- 
vised to take a day on which she has 
no other appointment, so that she 
need not feel hurried. She is advised 
to stop after two hours and go for 
a little fresh air. If she is still writing 
at lunch time, she may go to lunch 
if she pleases, and finish afterwards. 
Often they prefer not to stop for 
lunch. I usually furnish a little fuel 
in the shape of a chocolate bar or 
an ice cream cup. Writing in lei- 
surely fashion, in a quiet spot, the 
student usually spends four to six 
hours on each examination. 


The independent course is a great 
satisfaction to the occasional student 
who likes to work out something by 
herself, setting her own pace. There 
are not too many of these. For 
others it is good training in reading, 
organizing material, and writing on 
a project that ranges far beyond the 
ordinary term paper, and in prepar- 
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ing for examinations greater in scope 
than the regular semester examina- 
tions. 


ie 


DRAMATIC SPEECH 
IN LIVY 
By Konrap Grirs 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


(Editor’s Note: With the permission 
of the Editor of the American Journal 
of Philology, this paper is based on 
the contents of a larger article entitled 
“Livy’s Use of Dramatic Speech,” 
which appeared in the American 
Journal of Philology for April, 1949.) 
HE SPEECHES inserted by 
Livy into the body of his his- 
tory in accord with the practice 
of ancient historiography have been 
a fruitful field for scholarship, both 
in the form of special investigations 
such as Orto Kohl’s Uber Zweck und 
Bedeutung der livianischen Reden 
(Progr. Barmen, 1872) and Howard 
Vernon Canter’s “Livy the Orator” 
(The Classical Journal, 9 [1913], pp- 
23-34), and as part of more compre- 
hensive studies of the historian, e.g. 
Henri Bornecque’s Tite-Live (Paris, 
1933). Discussion in histories of liter- 
ature stress this aspect of the Ab 
Urbe Condita, and a Livian study of 
any kind can hardly avoid some 
reference to it. These studies and re- 
marks, however, have been directed 
almost exclusively to Livy’s use of 
oratio recta. An examination of the 
role played in the extant books by 
oratio obliqua (first treated independ- 
ently as an important stylistic device 
by André Lambert in his 1946 Zurich 
dissertation, Die indirekte Rede als 
kunstlerisches Stilmittel des Livius) 
is no less rewarding, especially when 
the practice of other ancient histor- 
ians is drawn in for comparison. 

In his famous Essai sur Tite Live 
(Paris, 1888), Taine wrote: “Tite 
Live ne perd jamais l'occasion de faire 
agir ses personnages” (p. 284). It 
might with equal justice be claimed 
that he never loses an opportunity to 
have his characters talk. And when 
they do, most critics agree that it is 
with the Jactea ubertas that already 
Quintilian had ascribed to the mirae 
facundiae viro (Inst. Or. 10, 1, 32 and 
8, 1, 3). Not always, however, do 
these characters come forth to speak 
in their own person; very frequently 
the author acts for them, presenting 
their thoughts in what at first sight 
seems to be his own language, yet 
upon closer examination turns out 
to be as certainly a dramatic recon- 
struction as the speeches reported in 
or. rect. (It is understood, of course, 


that none of the speeches are to be 
considered as verbatim reports of 
what was actually said; it does not 
seem to have been Livy’s custom to 
reproduce speeches that could be read 
elsewhere, if we may judge from his 
words in 45, 25, 3, anent a speech of 
M. Porcius Cato: “non inseram sim- 


NON TIMEO DANAOS 
By J. A. Van Loan 
New York City 


“Prometheus and the Vulture”! How 
well the Greeks 

Down time’s dark tunnel knew the 
mind and _ heart, 

The will of man! 
Wise to say 

A clod could suffer so. They made 
Prometheus, 

God of light, of warmth, the one 
to bear 

A tearing torment. Their note of 
truth is ringing 

In our ears today, and in our hearts 

The hope a Hercules again will come 


To free all strong creative men from 
hell. 


They were too 


ulacrum veri copiose quae dixerit 
referendo;, ipsius oratio scripta ex- 
Stat. ) 

Often enough, a few sentences in 
or. obl, will pave the way for a more 
extended direct quotation (e.g. in 2, 
29, 9-12, Where the conciliatory views 
on the best way to avert a populi 
seditio offered by P. Verginius and 
T. Largius are reported indirectly in 
three and five lines respectively, 
whereas that of Ap. Claudius, much 
more violent, and eventually success- 
ful, is given in four lines of indirect 
and five lines of direct speech); or, 
less frequently, the concluding lines 
of a directly quoted speech are given 
in indirect discourse (e.g. in 3, 17, 
2-8, the impassioned speech of the 
consul P. Valerius, the bulk of which, 
twenty-one lines, is or. rect., with 
a tag end—“ultimum orationis fuit”— 
in seven lines of or. obl.). Of greater 
interest and occurence, however, are 
two other uses of or. obl. 


Although the utterances of an in- 
dividual are always likely to be given 
indirectly, this form is more often 
found employed to give a hearing to 
the masses of the people, such as 
groups of soldiers or common citizens 
who have no appointed leader to be 
their spokesman (e.g. in 30, 28, 1-7, 
a summary of the various opinions 
about Hannibal’s departure from Italy 
current at the time). This role Livy, 
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in a way, assumes for them, clothing 
their sentiments in language as har- 
monious and well organized as that 
given to the named heroes and hero- 
ines of his stage. Thus he is enabled 
to present to his readers as living 
beings not merely the larger figures 
to whom the making of history is too 
often attributed but also the nameless 
millions who are the ones mainly af- 
fected by the events of the day. 
Livy’s history in this way takes on 
the reality and multiplicity of life 
itself. 


The other use referred to is to give 
artistic shape to what was said, by 
one individual, at various times and 
places: a mass of repeated utterances 
is presented as a unitied whole, struc- 
turally as perfect as a quoted speech, 
and as dramatically vivid (e.g., 21, 53, 
I-5 presents a summary of a number 
of remarks by Ti. Sempronius Longus 
on the question of attacking Hanni- 
bal). As the first use is an indication 
of Livy’s interest in humanity at large, 
so this shows his devotion to the out- 
ward shape of the form in which he 
clothed his tale. 


comparison of Livy with his 
fellow-historians shows that he is 
unique in his use of dramatic speech. 
It occupies a little more than a quarter 
of the total bulk of the extant thirty- 
five books; of this amount a little less 
than half is given to or. rect., a little 
more to or. obl. Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Sallust are close to Livy 
in the amount of space they give to 
dramatic speech, but their division 
of this amount is completely different 
in that they all lay more emphasis on 
the direct quotation. It is interesting, 
perhaps indicative, that of these three 
Thucydides is the nearest to Livy in 
his proportions. Polybius and Cor- 
nelius Nepos approximate Livy in the 
relative space they allow for or. rect. 
and or. obl., but the total amount of 
dramatic speech they contain is far 
below his. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus approximates Livy in the total 
percentage but differs strongly in his 
proportions: or. rect. is about three 
times as prevalent as or. ob]. Of Cae- 
sar and Xenophon the same thing may 
be said, save that there the total per- 
centage is below Livy’s, whereas in 
Dionysius it is above. 


It would seem that of his contem- 
poraries and predecessors in the field 
of history Livy attains the most har- 
monious combination of dramatic 
speech in its two forms with the 
other elements that go to make up 
ancient historical writing, at least as 
far as regards its universality, variety, 
and dramatic vigor. 
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THE STOA AND 
AMERICAN DEISM 


By Marte L. Vacrs 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


N A LETTER to Dr. Benjamin 
in 1822 Thomas Jef- 

ferson stated the main tenets of 
his religious belief: “The doctrines 
of Jesus are simple, and tend all to 
the happiness of man. 1, That there 
is only one God, and He all perfect. 
2, That there is a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. 3, That to 
love God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself, is the sum of 
religion.” 

Benjamin Franklin expressed sub- 
stantially the same ideas in a_ letter 
which he wrote in 1790 to Ezra Stiles, 
President of Yale: “I believe in one 
God, creator of the universe. That He 
governs it by His Providence. That 
He ought to ‘be worshipped. That the 
most acceptable service we render to 
Him is doing good to His other chil- 
dren. That the soul of man is immor- 
tal, and will be treated with justice 
in another life respecting its conduct 
in this. These I take to be the fun- 
damental points in all sound religion, 
and I regard them as you do in what- 
ever sect | meet with them.” 

Thomas Paine expressed similar 
ideas in The Rights of Man. Paine 
wrote: “I believe in one God, and no 
more, and | hope for happiness be- 
vond this life. I believe in the equal- 
ity of man, and I believe that religious 
duties consist in doing justice, loving 
mercy, and endeavoring to make our 
fellow creatures happy.” 

These three passages are typical for 
eighteenth century Deism. Although 
the Deists were in no sense a re- 
ligious sect with a rigid doctrine they 
agreed on certain basic principles— 
a belief in God, an active and bene- 
volent interest in one’s fellow man, 
the equality and brotherhood of man, 
the use of reason to learn the laws 
of nature for all human relationships, 
and the achievement of happiness in 
this life and in the hereafter by the 
application of natural laws as form- 
ulae for conduct. 

Zeno expounded principles which 
are quite consonant with those of 
Deism. Diogenes Laertius (vii, 53; 
p- 291, Yonge’s translation ) summar- 
ized Zeno’s precepts in the following 
fashion: 

“The chief good is to live in a man- 
ner corresponding to nature, and that 
means corresponding to one’s own 
nature and universal nature; doing 
none of those things that the common 
law of mankind is in the habit of 
forbidding, and that common law is 
identical with that right reason which 


pervades everything, being the same 
with Jupiter, who is the regulator and 
chief manager of all existing things. 

“Again, this very thing is the virtue 
of the happy man and the perfect 
happiness of life when everything is 
done according to a harmony with 
the genius of each individual with 
reference to the will of the universal 
governor and manager of all things.” 

Zeno in the early Hellenistic Age 
and our colonial leaders in the eight- 


FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY (V, 26) 
By Pactine Cook 


Head, Foreign Languages Library, 
University of Iowa 


Whether your hair be black as night 

Or shining golden like the day, 

These threads so slender bind me 
tight 

Even when they turn to gray. 


eenth century lived in periods that 
were alike in several respects. In 
both eras the advance of scientific 
knowledge was an important and 
spectacular factor. In both periods 
political conditions were chaotic and 
turbulent. The Greek mainland after 
Alexander’s death was subjected to 
the struggles of the Diadochi. The 
eighteenth century was the age of two 
great struggles, the American and 
French revolutions. For many edu- 
cated Greeks of the Hellenistic Age 
as for many educated Europeans and 
colonists of the eighteenth century the 
vast disparity between the predicta- 
bility of science and its laws and the 
disturbances of the political scene 
made requisite some sort of resolu- 
tion, some reconciliation, some form- 
ula to serve as a guide in life. 


It was Panaetius who stressed the 
formula element in Stoicism in the 
second century B. C. Zeller says 
Panaetius transformed the Stoic sys- 
tem so that it could serve the practi- 
cally-minded Romans as a guide in 
life. The younger Scipio and Tiber- 
ius Gracchus followed  Panaetius’ 
teachings. Henceforth Stoicism and 
Roman statesmanship were compati- 
ble. When Cicero wrote his De Re 
Publica, when Seneca acted as tutor 
and advisor of the youthful Nero, 
when Marcus Aurelius wrote _ his 
Meditations, they were following the 
best Stoic tradition of the desirability 
of combining philosophy with an 
active political life quite in accord 
with the teachings of Panaetius and of 
Posidonius (cf. Diogenes Laertius vii, 
121). Similarly, Jefferson, Franklin, 
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Paine, Washington, and others led 
active political lives which the phil- 
osophy of the Enlightenment en- 
couraged. In both the ancient and 
colonial periods part of the “formula” 
for the rational man was an active 
role in the state, with the final goal 
the improvement of that state. 


The Enlightenment was charac- 
terized by a great optimism. The 
thought that man was “perfectible,” 
that there were no limits to his prog- 
ress, if only the proper formulae for 
living virtuously were discovered 
(and automatically ap plied, so it 
would seem), finds an amusing appli- 
cation in Franklin’s Autobiography. 
In 1733, disgusted with the sermons 
which he had recently heard, Frank- 
lin wrote: “It was about this time | 
conceived the bold and arduous pro- 
ject of arriving at moral perfection. 
I wished to live without committing 
any fault at any time; | would con- 
quer all that either natural inclination, 
custom, or company might lead me 
into.” He bought a notebook, listed 
the thirteen cardinal virtues, as he 
saw them, in separate columns, and 
tried to practice each virtue in turn 
assiduously. He devoted one week 
to the exclusive exercise of these de- 
sirable qualities in succession and 
made an entry in his “moral ledger” 
if he failed in the practice of that 
week's chosen virtue. 


Students of eighteenth century his- 
tory are familiar with the influence 
of ancient philosophy in general upon 
the Enlightenment. The specific in- 
fluence of the Stoa upon American 
Deism can be seen in the correspon- 
dence of Jefferson. In 1767 he sent 
to Benjamin Moore, a young. stu- 
dent, a letter of advice on the sub- 
jects which he thought desirable for 
him to study. In 1814 he sent sub- 
stantially the same recommendations 
for study to John Minor. For the 
study of natural religion and ethics he 
advised the young men to read Locke 
and a few other modern writers. He 
continued with a specific list of an- 
cient works to be read for this pur- 
pose. They are: Cicero, De Officiis, 
the Tusculanae, De Senectute, Som- 
nium Scipionis, also, Seneca’s Phil- 
osophica. The direct influence of 
Stoic thought on Deism is obvious. 


In some instances Stoic ideas were 
indirectly transmitted to our shores. 
After they had reached maturity, few 
eighteenth- -century Americans were as 
inclined as was Jefferson to read the 
classics to form their judgments on 
natural law and religion. George 
Washington, for example, was not an 
ardent classicist. For many Deists 
classical influence was doubtless ef- 
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fected indirectly through the medium 
of speculative works by seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century writers in 
both England and France. Shaftes- 
bury, Locke, Rousseau, and Montes- 
quieu had been greatly influenced by 
the Stoics, especially by Seneca, Epic- 
tetus, and Marcus Aurelius. Our col- 
onial leaders, eager to find an effective 
tool with which to oppose the validity 
of parliamentary statutes, adopted the 
theory of natural law. The modern 
European writers in this field of 
thought were familiar to the educated 
in our colonies. In this connection it 
is of interest to note that when Adams 
and Pickering criticized’ the senti- 
ments which Jefferson embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence be- 
cause they had been “hackneyed in 
Congress” for two vears before 1776, 
Jefferson had an effective reply. He 
readily conceded that the sentiments 
Were not original but “an expression 
of the American mind.” There is 
much of John Locke in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. One paragraph 
of the document is particularly illum- 
inating for this discussion: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the 
governed. . . .” 


Most of this is Locke’s contract 
theory of government. There is one 
significant change. Locke wrote that 
government existed to protect “life, 
liberty, and property.” It is pleasant 
to reflect upon Jefferson’s substitu- 
tion of happiness for property. Ardent 
classicist that he was, he substituted 
that happiness which was a cardinal 
principle of Deism and which was 
found in Stoicism as an adjunct of 
natural law and virtue. 


We may safely say that Greek 
Stoicism, twice diluted, first by the 
Romans, later by the moderns, had 
some effect on our political thought. 
This was not its sole contribution. 
After 1776 we separated Church and 
State. The eighteenth century saw 
the growth of religious toleration in 
the case of the Deists, at least. The 
Deist was as tolerant of all existing 
sects as the Stoic had been tolerant 
of the popular religions, even though 
the Deist, like the Stoic, regarded 
religious sects as superstition. Frank- 
lin, for example, contributed to all 
sects impartially whenever he was 
asked for funds. On the other hand, 
the Deist regarded with horror any 


compulsion to worship. In his Notes 
on Virginia Jefferson said that it was 
a natural right to have free exercise 
of religion. When he presented his 
bill to establish religious freedom in 
Virginia he took the same stand on 
natural right. This bill was such a 
source of gratification to Jefferson 
that he requested it be carved on his 
tombstone. In his report on the Uni- 
versity of Virginia he explains the 
omission of a Chair in Theology in 
these words: “Rather as the proofs 
of the being of a God, the creator, 
preserver, and supreme ruler of the 
Universe, the author of all the re- 
lations of morality, and of the laws 
and obligations these infer, will be 
within the province of the professor 
of ethics; to which adding the devel- 
opments of these moral obligations, 
of those in which all sects agree, with 
a knowledge of the languages, He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin, a basis will 
be formed common to all sects.” 
The classicist may therefore take 
proper pride in the fact that ancient 
philosophy through Deism helped to 
establish our characteristic way in the 
United States, not only in the sphere 
of politics but in the field of social 
attitudes and of religion in particular. 


BOOK NOTES 


Greek Altars, Origins and Typology. 
By Constantine G. Yavis. St. Louis: 
Saint Louis University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xxii plus 266. 95 illustrations. 
$6.00. (Paper binding, $5.00). 
This, the first in the Saint Louis 

University Studies in the Humanities, 

is an extremely useful collection of 

the archaeological data having to do 
with Greek altars. Dr. Yavis de- 
scribes and classifies with the utmost 
care the evidence now available, from 
early Aegean and later Hellenic 
sites, distinguishing about twenty-five 
structural types of altars which he 
groups according to size, construc- 
tion, origin, or ritual function. The 
illustrations are admirably chosen. 
Two conclusions are drawn, contrary 
to theories previously accepted on 
inadequate evidence: first, that burnt 
flesh sacrifices were unusual in Min- 
oan-Mycenaean religion, that 
there were no special structures for 
sacrificial purposes; second, that the 
chief typesof Hellenic altars and 
the concept and practice of burnt 
flesh sacrifices were introduced by 
the Dorian tribes. These conclusions, 
one may hope, will be explained fur- 
ther in the comprehensive interpre- 
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tation, relating the archaeological 
finds to the history of Greek re- 
ligion, which the author intends to 
write. —Walter R. Agard. 


A Handbook of Comparative Gram- 
mar for Students of Foreign Lan- 
guages. By Richard E. Chandler 
and Alden R. Hefler. New York: 
American Book Company, 1949. 
Pp. vi plus 129. $1.50. 

This little book is based on the idea 
that the study of a foreign language 
is “merely a study of comparative 
grammar plus a considerable amount 
of memorization” (page 1), and on 
the indisputable fact that most  stu- 
dents who begin the study of a for- 
eign language find themselves so defi- 
cient in English grammar that they 
can not understand the grammatical 
explanations found in their textbooks. 

Taking nothing for granted, the 
authors first give four pages to defi- 
nitions of general terms—from 
“accent” to “word order.” Then come 
chapters on The Sentence, Nouns, 
Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, Ad- 
verbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
and Interjections, each with simple 
working definitions and illustrations. 
These illustrations often take the 
form of showing how a given idea 
would be expressed in English, Span- 
ish, French, Portuguese, Italian, and 
German, together with some discus- 
sion of the similarities and differences 
in usage among these six modern lan- 
guages. The book contains no men- 
tion of Latin or Greek except, quite 
incidentally, as the source of words 
in English and the Romance lan- 
guages. 

Some of the definitions are too 
narrow to be very useful. A “cog- 
nate,” for example, is defined as “a 
word existing in more than one lan- 
guage and having one source, root, or 
stock,” and the only example given 
is English simple, Spanish simple, and 
French simple. A_ definition that 
would cover English father, German 
Vater, and Latin pater would be more 
accurate and helpful. 


There are two appendices. Appen- 
dix I presents a list of the various 
types of pronouns in the five modern 
foreign languages mentioned above. 
Appendix II presents a conjugation 
of the English verb give in a tense- 
and-mood scheme that would be help- 
ful to a student of any of these five 
languages. —W. L. C. 


“(Latin) is indispensable for a com- 
plete cultural and linguistic acquain- 
tance with English..—H. A. Watt, 
Chairman, English Dept., New York 
University. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL 

CLASSICAL CONGRESS 

The American Philological Asso- 
ciation has announced that there will 
be a meeting of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Associations d'Etudes 
Classiques in Paris, from August 28 to 
September 3, 1950. The American 
Philological Association is a member 
of the Federation. The meeting will 
be the first international gathering of 
classicists in recent times. It will be 
held in conjunction with the ninth 
Congrés International des Sciences 
Historiques. The fee for participation 
in the meeting will be 1000 French 
francs, payable to the Secretary- 
Treasurer before March 1, 1950. All 
correspondence and inquiries should 
be addressed to M. A. Dain, 42 Rue 
de Dantzig, Paris (XV®). 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The Council of the American Class- 
ical League met on December 28, 
1949, in Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Johns Hopkins University, the 
Baltimore Convention Bureau, and 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel were hosts 
to the joint meeting of the American 
Philological Association and the 
Archaeological Institute of America, 
on December 28, 29, and 30, 1949. It 
was the eighty-first annual meeting 
of the former association, the fifty- 
first of the latter. 

Officers of the American Philolo- 
gical Association for the year 1950 
are: President, Lucius R. Shero, of 
Swarthmore College; First Vice-Pres- 
ident, William C. Green, of Harvard 
University, Second Vice-President, 
T. Robert S. Broughton, of Bryn 
Mawr College; Secretary-Treasurer 
and Representative to the American 
Classical League, Meriwether Stuart, 
of Hunter College of the City of 
New York; Editor, Phillip H. De- 
Lacy, of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The classics were well represented 
on the program of the Fall Confer- 
ence for College Teachers of Lan- 
guages and Literature in the North- 
west, which was held on October 21 
and 22, 1949, at the University of 
Minnesota; and also on the program 
of the Conference of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers which was held at 
the University of Kentucky on Octo- 
ber 29, 1949. 

Eta Sigma Phi, national classical 
fraternity, has announced that the 
topic for its fifth annual essay con- 
test will be “The Timelessness of 


” 


Sophocles’ Antigone.” Any under- 
graduate enrolled, at the time of sub- 
mission of the paper, in a course in 
Latin or Greek in an approved 
American college or university will 
be eligible to enter the contest. The 
papers must be original, and must be 
no more than 2250 words in length. 
Papers must be postmarked not later 
than March 15, 1950. There will be 
six money prizes, ranging from fifty 
dollars to seven dollars and_ fifty 
cents. Further details may be ob- 
tained from Professor W. C. Korf- 
macher, Saint Louis University, 15 
N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
The fraternity will also hold a special 
Greek translation contest, for the 
same prizes. Present plans call for the 
holding of this contest simultaneously 
in all participating colleges on March 
15, 1950. Persons interested should 
communicate with Professor Korf- 
macher. 

Members of the National Com- 
mittee on the Junior Classical League 
are: Miss Estella Kyne, Wenatchee 
(Wash. ) High School, Chairman, Sis- 
ter M. Concepta, R. S. M., Mercy 
High School, University City, Mo., 
Mrs. Louise Foster, Terrace Park 
(Ohio) High School; Dr. Stewart 
Irwin Gay, Monticello (N. Y.) High 
School; and Miss Lourania Miller, 
Dallas, Texas. In October, the Wash- 
ington State Federation of the Junior 
Classical League sent out a_three- 
page mimeographed news letter con- 
taining items from chapters all over 
the state. 


MATERIALS 


Junior Classical League emblems, in 
felt, about four inches square, to be 
sewed upon sweaters or other gar- 
ments, are available from the Utah 
Woolen Mills, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The felt is gold-colored; the JCL 
emblem is embroidered upon it in 
Roman purple silk thread. Schools 
may substitute their own colors if 
they wish; but 100 emblems must be 
ordered at once. The price is 65¢ 
each, in lots of 100. Two or more 
schools may combine in ordering. 
Orders should be sent to the Utah 
Woolen Mills. 

Professor Laura B. Voelkel, of 
Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia, at Fredericks- 
burg, has for sale about 70 Koda- 
chrome slides, 2” by 2”, made from 
her own recent photographs. Sub- 
jects are Athens, other sites in Greece, 
the Greek islands, and Rome; and 
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there is a separate group of colored 
slides of Roman coins. Prices are 40¢ 
a slide, or 35¢ a slide in lots of ten 
or more. For further particulars ad- 
dress Professor Voelkel. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
| LEAGUE ) 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add Sc © 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a nonprofit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. Carr, Director 


The Service Bureau announces the 
following new or recently revised 
mimeographs. 

448. A List of Secondary Latin Text- 
books. Revised September 1, 
1949, by W. L. Carr. t0¢ 

643. An Initiation Ceremony, includ- 
ing a Program of Twenty Ques- 
tions. Can be used also as a radio 
or assembly program. By stu- 
dents of Mrs. Gladys Laird. 3 
boys, 2 girls, many extras. 20 
minutes. 25¢ 

644. Life with Octavia. By Irene 
Grafton Whaley. A play in Eng- 
lish, dealing with the home life 
of the Romans. 10 girls, 3 boys. 
25 minutes. 25¢ 

645. Michael McGee Takes His A.B. 
Degree. By Ilanon Moon, From 
Tue Crassican for 
May, 1948. A penetrating satire 
on our educational system. 15¢ 

646. An Ancient Choral Dance. By 
Lillian B. Lawler. Can be per- 
formed by any number of girls 
or boys. Requires no special 
ability or dance training. 15¢ 

647. Cultural Periods in Ancient 
Italy. By W. L. Carr. An out- 
line for teaching “background.” 
5¢ 

648. Latin Address of the Public 
Orator of Oxford University at 
the Conferring of the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Civil Law 
on General Eisenhower. 5¢ 

649. A Roman Family Comes to Life. 
A play by students of Virginia 
Markham. 8 girls, 6 boys. 12 
minutes. 20¢ 
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650. Some Important Events from 
the Death of Caesar to the Death 
of Cicero. By W. L. Carr. 20¢ 

651. Some Important Events from 
the Death of Cicero to the Be- 
ginning of the Principate. By 
W. L. Carr. 15¢ 

652. Parallel Chronological Table for 
the Lives of Caesar, Cicero, and 
Pompey. By W. L. Carr. 15¢ 

653. Pomona: A Puppet Play. By 
May Corcoran. 5 puppets. Or 
may be given as a stage play. 1 
girl, 4 boys. 15 minutes. 25¢ 

654. Persephone: A Puppet Play. By 
May Corcoran. 6 puppets. Or 
may be given as a stage play. 
3 girls, 3 boys. 20 minutes. 25¢ 

The Service Bureau announces the 
following materials for the Junior 
Classical League: 

JCL birthday cards, with the words 
“Tibi Laetum Natalem” and the JCL 
emblem printed in black on white. 
Envelopes. Price, 5¢ each. 

JCL seals, one inch in diameter, 
bearing the JCI. emblem in purple 
and gold. Dye-cut, ten seals to a 
sheet. Price, 10¢ a sheet. 

JCL stickers, for notebook or 
for automobile. Approximately 3% 
inches square, printed in purple and 
gold. Specify type desired—for note- 
book or for automobile. Price, 3 
for 5¢. 

The Service Bureau, in cooperation 
with the Archaeological Institute of 
America, offers the following new 
catalogue: 

A Catalogue of Visual Aids for the 
Civilization, History, Art, Archaeol- 
ogy, and Literature of Egypt, the 
Bible Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
Rome, and Pre-Colonial America. By 
Dorothy Burr Thompson. Price, so¢. 

The Service Bureau has available 
the following materials, previously 
offered: 

LATIN WALL CALENDAR 

Always useful because of its beauti- 
ful pictures, the 1948 Latin wall cal- 
endar is now offered at the reduced 
price of so¢. It bears the title, “The 
Classical Influence on American 
Architecture.” There will be no Latin 
wall calendar for 1950. 


LATIN CLUB BULLETIN 
Bulletin XII. The Latin Club, by 
Lillian B. Lawler. Sixth edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 60¢. A complete 
handbook on the subject. 
SUPPLEMENTARY AND 
COLLATERAL READING 
Mimeographs 
4. Characteristic Roman Ideas. Page 
references to books in English 
easily understood by young 
pupils. 10¢ 
142. Interesting Latin Passages from 


292. 


311. 


392. 


481. 


w 


32. 


33- 


46. 


. The Roman House. 


. Two 


. Stories about Caesar. 


the Life of Alexander the Great 
by Quintus Curtius Rufus. 25¢ 


. How the Romans Dressed. Illus- 


trated. 15¢ 
Illustrated. 
15¢ 


. A Brief Outline of Greek Litera- 


ture. 10¢ 


. A Brief Outline of Greek Art. 


10¢ 


. Roman Baths. Illustrated. 15¢ 
. Fifteen 


Anecdotes Connected 
with Caesar. English translations 
from Suetonius and Dio Cassius. 
10¢ 


. A Short Bibliography on Med- 


ieval Latin. 5¢ 

Some Rudely-cut Inscriptions in 
the Catacombs at Rome. 10¢ 
Two Modern Inventions Antici- 
pated. Quotations from Apule- 
lus. 5¢ 


. Catiline’s Last Battle. Sight read- 


ing from Sallust, Bellum Cati- 
linae \vii-lxi. 10¢ 

Ancient Summaries in 
Latin Verse of the Twelve Books 
of Vergil’s Aeneid. 10¢ 

Some Ancient Epitaphs of Ver- 
gil from Medieval Manuscripts 
of the Ninth Century. 10¢ 
References to Roman Life and 
Customs in the New Testament. 
5¢ 


. Contracts for Third Year Latin. 


Suggested readings in Latin on 
such topics as politics, civic his- 
tory of Rome, friendship in anti- 
quity, etc. 10¢ 


. Sententiae, or Pithy Sayings, of 


Publilius Syrus. 10¢ 


. Government and Politics—Then 


and Now. 15¢ 
Supplements 


. Famous Stories about the Rom- 


ans. Illustrated. Stories in Latin 
for the first year. 10¢ 

Transla- 
tions from Suetonius, Plutarch, 
and Dio Cassius. 10¢ 


. Easy Latin Stories. For the sec- 


ond and third semesters. 10¢; 5¢ 
each for 30 or more. 


. Stories about the Roman Forum. 


(Illustrated). 15¢ 


. Sight Passages from Caesar. 10¢ 
. More Sight Passages from Cae- 


sar. 10¢ 


. Quotations from Cicero’s Letters 


Which Throw Light on His 
Personality. 10¢ 


A New Caesar. 
from Suetonius. 10¢ 


Dramatic Incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10¢ 


Translations 


. The Distichs of Cato. Excerpts 


from a medieval textbook. Latin 
and translations. 10¢ 


Stories about Cicero from a 
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Translation of Plutarch’s Life of 
Cicero. 10¢ 
49. Roman  Amphitheatres 
trated). 10¢ 
6o. Sight Passages from Latin Po- 
etry: Martial, Ausonius, Catullus, 
Ennius, etc. 10¢ 
POSTCARDS 
Holiday postcards with the greet- 
ing “Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous Holi- 
day!”) are available. They may be 
used for any holiday season of the 
year. The design, in green ink, is 
taken from Columbus’ drawing of 
one of his own ships. No envelopes. 
Can be sent through the mail for a 
one-cent stamp. Price, 30¢ for a 
packet of ten cards. 


(Ilus- 


VALENTINE CARDS 
M. A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside the card a Valentine 
sentiment adapted from an epi- 
gram of Martial. Colors, purple 
and gold. Envelopes to match. 
Price, 7¢ per card, 15 for $1.00. 
C. A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside the card 
a Valentine sentiment in Latin. 
Printed in red. Envelopes to 
match. Price, 5¢ per card. 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 
317. Suggestions for a 
Day Program. 5¢ 
422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 
15¢ 
sor. A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class. 10¢ 
566. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and a 
play for them. 10¢ 
621. “Cupid and Psyche” in Living 
Pictures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 min- 
utes. 20¢ 
642. Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 
let in three scenes. 8 girls, 4 
boys, plus extras. 15 minutes. 
20¢ 
FEBRUARY PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
557. Suggestions for a Program on 
February 22. 10¢ 
588. Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 
606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, as- 
sembly, “Open House,” or radio. 
(From Tue Crassica. OurLook 
for February, 1945). 20¢ 
NEW YEAR'S DAY AND JANUARY 
Mimeograph 
589. A January Program. 1o¢ 
Article from Tue CLassicaL OuTLOooK. 
Verbal Magic in New Year’s 
Greetings. January, 1941. 10¢ 


Valentine’s 


202 
229 
391 
|| 
17 
18 
2? 
7 


